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PREFACE 



Since its inception, the Center for Occupational Education has had 
as one of its goals the improvement of the evaluative process in occupa- 
tional education. Because of the burden placed upon accrediting agencies 
to evaluate occupational education and because of the relative inexperi- 
ence of many of these agencies in the area of occupational education, the 
Center chose to direct part of its efforts toward improvement of the eval- 
uative process underlying accreditation. To this end, the Center has 
worked with the Southwide Research Coordinating Council, the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools, the American Vocational Association, 
and, more recently, various other accrediting agencies and associations 
in an effort to bring about improvement in the accrediting process. 

The study contained herein was begun in cooperation with the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools' Committee on Occupational 
Education, and its initial intent was to provide an input into that Com- 
mittee's efforts to develop standards and criteria for the evaluation of 
occupational education in the South. Once begun, however, it was recog- 
nized that the study could have national importance in the development of ■ 
standards and criteria for accreditation of occupational education. The 
rationale underlying the study is that an effective analysis of the "state 
of-the-art" is a necessary prerequisite to further developing of the field 

While the study was begun in an effort to provide an input for the 
Southern Association's efforts in accreditation, it must be emphasized 
that the conclusions of the study were reached independently by the pro- 
ject director, and no concurrence on the part of the Southern Association 
is either claimed or implied. 

All Center publications are subject to critical review prior to 
publication. The members of the review panel who reviewed this manuscript 
and recommended its publication were: Dr. Joseph T. Nerden, Professor of 

Industrial and Technical Education, North Carolina State University; Ur. 
Carl F. Lamar, Assistant State Superintendent of Education for Vocational 
Education, Kentucky; and Mrs. Joyce Logan, Coordinator of Reimbursed 
Programs, Madison Area Vocational School, Madisonville , Kentucky. 

This work is the first comprehensive study of accreditation across 
the nation, and the Center wishes to thank Ur. Ward for his ambition and 
skill ivi this monumental and unique undertaking. Grateful appreciation 
is also extended to Mrs, Sue King for editing the manuscript and to the 
entire Center staff for their tireless efforts toward the publication of 
this report. 



John K. Coster, Birector 
Center for Occupational Education 
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SUMMARY 



This study outlines the development , organization, and procedures 
of the regional, specialized, and governmental accrediting agencies in 
the United States, The arguments for and against separate accreditation 
for occupational education are discussed. Because of the rapid growth 
of occupational education, problems still exist in judging its effec- 
tiveness, The paper concludes with suggestions for future action on 
tha part of all accrediting agencies. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



Within the last decade there has been a tremendous and unprece- 
dented increase in public support of postsecondary occupational educa- 
tion at less than the bachelor f s degree level. Among the various 
factors contributing to this increase were technological advances 
requiring an increased number of technicians to support professional 
personnel; the displacement of unskilled and semiskilled workers "by 
automation; and an increasing demand for skilled craftsmen and adequately 
trained workers in industry, business, and the health occupations to 
provide the goods and services required by an affluent society. 

Both state and federal governments have increased emphasis on 
and support for postsecondary occupational education. Prior to 1960 
the federal government contributed approximately $50 million a year to 
all vocational education, but beginning with the 1963 Vocational Educa- 
tion Act, Congress abandoned the earlier concept of categorized alloca- 
tion and raised the authorized federal contribution to a plateau of $225 
million by 1965. Amendments enacted in 1968 raised the authorization 
to $542 million (all titles) for 1968 with annual increments reaching 
a plateau of $910 million by 1973. Thus within the 1960-70 decade the 
federal contribution to vocational education, a large portion of which is 
earmarked for postsecondary schools, increased over 18-fold. Addition- 
ally, the federal government has provided funds under the Manpower 
Development Training Act of 1962, the Allied Health Professions Personnel 
Training Act of 1963-66, the Nurses ! s Training Act of 1964, the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, the Economic Opportunity Act of 1965, and the 
Health Manpower Act of 1968. Each of these acts provides substantial 
funds for postsecondary occupational education. At the same time many 
of the states have reacted by establishing or expanding statewide 
systems of community colleges, technical institutes, or area vocational 
schools and by appropriating ever-increasing amounts for occupational 
education. For example in 1968 on a nationwide basis the states were 
appropriating $3.65 for each dollar of federal funds appropriated under 
the 1963 and 1968 Vocational Education Acts.^ 

With the increased federal and state emphasis upon occupational 
education there has been a concomitant emphasis upon research and 
evaluation to determine the quality and effectiveness of programs of 
occupational education,. The 1963 Vocational Education Act required the 
establishment of a National Advisory Council to make a study (repeated 
at five-year intervals) of vocational education and, by January, 1968, to 



-1 -Fact Sheet : Vocational Education — Fiscal Year 1968 Data 

(Washington, D. C. : Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare, August, 1969), p. 7. 



report to and advise the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
concerning its recommendations for vocational education. Furthermore, 
a substantial portion of the 1963 Act funds were earmarked for research, 
evaluation, development, and experimentation. The 1968 Amendments 
expanded the duties of the National Council to include a review of the 
administration and operation of vocational education programs, including 
the effectiveness of such programs in meeting the purposes for which 
they were established and operated; to conduct independent evaluations 
of programs; and to review possible duplication of vocational education 
programs at the postsecondary and adult levels. The 1968 Amendments 
also required each state to establish an advisory council to perform at 
the state level functions analogous to those of the National Advisory 
Council. ^ The 1968 Amendments also stipulated that ten percent of all 
funds allocated to the states bemused for research, training, development, 
experimentation, and evaluation. 



Monies appropriated under the 1963 Vocational Education Act and 
the 1968 Amendments are allocated to the respective states and are 
spent in accordance with a previously approved state plan. However, 
many of the other acts enumerated above, including the Nurses T s Training 
Act of 1964, the Higher Education Act of 1965, and the Allied Health 
Professions Personnel Training Act of 1966, allocate funds directly to 
individual institutions. To provide some degree of assurance that these 
funds are allocated only to institutions meeting minimum educational 
standards, Congress has included provisos in these acts to the effect 
that institutions are eligible recipients only if they (or a particular 
program to be funded) are accredited by a "nationally recognized" 
accrediting agency. Such provisos require the Commissioner of Education 
to provide a list of those nationally recognized accrediting agencies 
or associations which he determines to be reliable authority for the 
quality of education offered within a particular program or institution. 
With the exception of one or two state agencies, the Commissioner of 
Education has turned to the regional accrediting associations and a 
number of specialized accrediting agencies to be arbiters of institutional 
or program quality. Although practically all of these agencies are 
extra’-legal and participation is voluntary, they have, by virtue of these 
enactments, become quasi-government al . Submission to their bylaws and 
regulations and adherence to their standards is a necessity if a public 
institution is to receive federally appropriated monies collected from 
the taxpayers of the respective states. 



^ Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 , Public Law 90-576, 
Title I, sec. 104. 



3 Ibid . , 



sec. 102 (a) and sec. 132. 
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Nature of the Problem 



There is a pressing need to determine the extent to which there 
exist systematic, reliable, and valid methods of evaluating the effec- 
tiveness and quality of postsecondary occupational education at the 
local, state, and national levels. Increasing financial commitment to 
such education by federal and state governments, coupled with increasing 
competitive demands upon limited resources to fight crime, pollution, 
and poverty, makes it imperative that the utilization of funds allocated 
to occupational education be maximized in terms of such factors as re- 
duction of unskilled unemployment or underemployment, benefits to the 
maximum number of people, and benefits to society as a whole. A minimi- 
zation of excessively high or low standards, duplication of effort, 
the teaching of obsolete skills, and the output of trained individuals 
in excess of market demands is also required. 

Since the extra-legal accrediting associations are serving a 
governmental function by determining institutional eligibility for sub- 
stantial amounts of federal funds, the reliability of the instruments 
used in the accrediting process and the validity of such instruments 
in predicting quality in programs of occupational education is a point 
of public concern. Another area of legitimate concern is the extent to 
which these regional and specialized accrediting agencies and associ- 
ations possess the expertise to make judgments concerning occupational 
education, the extent tc which persons possessing expertise in occupa- 
tional education are represented on decision- and policy-making boards, 
and the extent to which the public interest is represented by the in- 
clusion on decision- and policy-making boards of individuals who represent 
the public interest and who do not have a vested interest in the actions 
of the agency or association. 

In the governmental sphere, there needs to be an examination of 
the procedures and techniques which have been utilized in the evalu- 
ation of occupational education and in assessment of the extent to 
which the techniques utilized have been determined to be reliable 
and valid measures of a quality product. 

Therefore, the focus of the problem is upon accreditation of 
occupational education as a process and evaluation as a technique. To 
put the problem in perspective requires an appreciation of some of the 
issues facing the accreditation movement and an understanding of the 
application of certain evaluative techniques. 



Background of the Problem 



The Process of Accreditation 



In a philosophical context the most prolific as well as one of 
the more critical writers on accreditation is William K. Selden, former 



Executive Secretary of the National Commission on Accrediting, who 
commented : 

In the whole history of accreditation only a single extensive 
attempt has been made to study the factors and the bases on which 
an institution should be accredited. That was in the early 1930's 
at a ..time when higher education was less diversified, less complex, 
.and encountering fewer dynamic changes than today. Fortunately 
for all higher education many individuals are convinced that the 
time is arriving for a new anaylsis of accrediting — this time on a 
broad cooperative basis. However, if the regional associations do 
not squarely face the question of the soundness of their methods 
and the validity of their criteria, other forces will develop and 
challenge the authority of the colleges and universities to 
evaluate themselves through their own accrediting organizations. 

Selden also felt that regional accreditation has diminished 
comparatively in importance, which he attributed to the fact that the 
stronger institutions are no longer threatened by the weaker ones and 
are therefore more interested in self-improvement than in identifica- 
tion or improvement of weak institutions. This divergence of interest 
has caused a dilemma for the regional associations which has been 
compounded by their insistence on a uniformity of approach to both 
strong and weak institutions, i.e., recommendations for self-improvement. 
The result, Selden contended, is that other organizations, such as 
benevolent foundations and specialized accrediting agencies, are much 
more interested in identifying quality institutions than are the regional 
associations. Still, the regional associations have four major areas 
of responsibility which have not been adequately met: (1) non-accredited 

colleges; (2) over 200 non-accredited junior colleges; (3) specialized 
institutions such as trade schools and technical institutions; and (4) 
graduate work. In Selden T s opinion, the regional associations have not 
only failed to perform adequately in these areas — they have even 
resisted the efforts of those who wish them to do so. 

In another article addressed to higher education, Selden indica- 
ted that if institutions of higher education are to continue to warrant 
the confidence of society, these institutions and the professions re- 
presented in their faculties must improve accreditation. But improvement 
has been hampered by several factors including a belief in academic 
circles that most regulations thwart educational development, apathy on 
the part of administrators of influential colleges, confusion as to the 
purposes of accreditation, wide differences of opinion as to which 



^William K. Selden, Accreditatio n (New York, New York: Harper 

and Brothers, Publishers, 1960), p. 44. 

^William K. Selden, n The Relative Unimportance of Regional 
Accreditation , 11 The Journal of Teacher Education , Vol. 13 (September, 
1962) 319-326. 
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factors should be judged in measuring the quality of an institution, 
and, finally, the tendency of educators to be more concerned with 
their own fields of study or with their own institutions than with the 
total governance of higher education. Selden concluded that higher 
education, which has become so vital to the national welfare, will not 
be permitted to enjoy a privileged position in self-government unless 
it regularly and consistently places the welfare of society ahead of 
interest in the individual institutions or the individual profession.^ 

Selden also cited two weaknesses of present accreditation as (1) 
an inability to evaluate quality in education and (2) the failure among 
accrediting agencies to agree upon the relative emphasis which should 
be placed upon different features of their evaluative process. 

Finally, Selden held that with the passage of time, accrediting 
agencies, initiated by honorable but selfish motives of the members, 
have discovered that their accrediting activities also perform a needed 
function for society. But as functions have been transformed to meet 
the needs of society and the body politic, traditional organizational 
structures which cannot adapt or respond adequately to new and more 
complex needs have been maintained. 

To meet changing needs Selden recommended changes in licensing 
procedures to include public representation, membership changes in the 
National Commission on Accrediting, and reorganization of the regional 
accrediting associations. These associations should be geographically 
realigned and be prepared to conduct accreditation of institutions 
regardless of the specialized or technical nature of their offerings. 
Such agencies should, he concluded, recognize that their primary g 

obligations are now to society and not to their institutional members. 

The obligation to society which has been thrust upon the accred- 
iting associations, regardless of their inclinations, was recently 
affirmed by the United States District Court which ruled that a regional 
accrediting association could not deny an institution consideration for 
membership solely because of its proprietary status. Part of the court 
dictum stated: 

. o . accreditation has been established in the public mind as 
a mark of distinction and quality. It confers a significant com- 
petitive advantage on defendant's members as distinguished from 



^William K. Selden, "Nationwide Standards, and Accreditation," 

AAUP Bulletin , Vol. 50 (winter, 1964), pp. 311-16. 

^William K. Selden, "The Place of Accreditation in the Governance 
of Higher Education," Educational Record , Vol. 15 (September, 1964) pp. 262-68. 

^William K. Selden, "A New Translation of an Old Testament," 

Educational Record , Vol. 49 (winter, 1968) pp. 109-15. 
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non-members. In view of the great reliance placed on accreditation 
by the public and the government, these associations must assume 
responsibility not only to their membership but also to society. 
There is need for the application of sound standards in the eval- 
uation of all schools and for increased coordination and under- 
standing throughout the educational world. The regional accred- 
iting associations and the Federation have an opportunity to provide 
new leadership in orienting their policies toward the broader 
welfare of society and the public interest. 9 

The initial decision has since been reversed by a court of 
appeals. It is now under appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States . 



Turning more to issues confronting occupational education within 
two-year 'colleges , Meder expressed the opinion that unless there is a 
"social need" for accrediting (or licensing) of occupational curricula, 
he is against program accreditation. He contended that such programs 
are self-accrediting in that their graduates are either employable or 
not employable. Where there is inherent danger to either student or 
public there should be both licensing to insure the quality of the 
product and accreditation to insure minimum program standards, he con- 
cluded. Licensure should, however, be a state responsibility not to be 
confused with accreditation.*^ 

In 1964 Congress appropriated funds supporting associate degree 
nursing programs (offered primarily in two-year colleges) but tied 
eligibility to accreditation by a recognized accrediting agency which 
the Commissioner of Education subsequently determined to be the National 
League for Nursing. Merson, in criticizing this action, pointed out 
that at that time only three of 119 existing associate degree nursing 
programs were accredited by the National League for Nursing. Further, 
most two-year college officials had avoided specialized accrediting 
agencies, opting instead for institutional accreditation. The answer, 
Merson concluded, is for the regional associations to evaluate the whole 
institution, which cannot be accomplished as long as the regional asso- 
ciations pay undue emphasis to associate degree and college tranter 
programs to the neglect of vocational-trade and adult education. 



9 

Marjorie Webster Junior College vs. Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, Civil No. 1515-66, U. S. District Court, 
Washington, D. C. (complaint filed June 10, 1966). 

■^Albert E. Meder, Jr. , "Federation of Regional Accrediting Asso- 
ciations," American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education Year- 
book , Vol. 19 (1966), pp. 68-69. 

■^Thomas B. Merson, "The Crisis in Accreditation," Junior College 
Journal , Vol. 35 (April, 1965), pp. 6-8. 
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In an article emanating from the North Central Association, 
Bartlett outlined that Associations rationale for accrediting only - 
occupational education leading to an associate degree. The main thrust 
of the article was the justification of the Associations requirement 
concerning general education (liberal arts) in these curricula. He 
opined, however, that institutions should be encouraged to include 
general education in occupational courses leading only to a diploma or 
certificate.^ 

Harris recommended that regional accrediting associations en- 
courage the trend toward comprehensiveness in community colleges and 
insist that associate degree programs be at the collegiate level and 
meet general education requirements. It was Harris 1 opinion that the 
higher education commissions of the regional associations should not 
concern themselves with accreditation of schools not conforming to the 
associate degree-general education concept. "Accreditation” of area 
vocational schools focusing on secondary or non-collegiate levels could 
best be performed by state departments of education; accreditation as 
a college should be granted to educational institutions, not "job 
training centers," he concluded. 13 Implicit in Harris’ thesis is the 
suggestion that even within institutions offering an associate degree, 
the regional associations should concern themselves only with the degree- 
granting programs, regardless of the number and types of non-degree 
programs an institution might offer. 

In emphasizing specialized and institutional accreditation as a 
means of voluntary quality control for technical-vocational schools, 
Dickey contended that is was imperative that accreditation be viewed not 
just as a function protecting the quality, freedom, and integrity of an 
institution and its program, but also as a vehicle to serve the welfare 
of the nation where such service is needed. It is quite clear, according 
to Dickey, that the nationally recognized accrediting associations 
cannot afford to serve only the institutions themselves, nor can they 
serve effectively if they recognize only certain segments of postsecon- 
dary education and ignore other parts. As perceived by Dickey, the best 
type of relationship for occupational education is one in which the 
regional and specialized accrediting associations recognize the place 
and value of state approval agencies and the states, in turn ^appreciate 
the need for and the unique role of the accrediting agencies. 



Robert C. Bartlett, "Accreditation as it Relates to Technical- 
Vocational Programs in Institutions of Higher Education," The North Central 
Association Quarterly , Vol. 42 (Spring, 1968), pp, 312-15* 

13 Norman C. Harris, "The Accreditation of Technical Schools — 

Some Major Issues," The North Central Association Quarterly , Vol. 42 
(Spring, 1968), pp. 316-21. 

l^Frank G. Dickey, "Voluntary Quality Control for Vocational- 
Technical Schools," Compact , Vol. 2 (June, 1968), pp. 20-21. 
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The Education Commission of the States (ECS) put the issues, 
problems, and alternatives concerning accreditation of occupational, 
education in excellent perspective. Factors which complicate accred- 
itation of occupational education are: (1) failure to determine 

whether program accreditation, institutional accreditation, or both 
are at issue; (2) inability to determine what vocational-technical 
education includes; (3) diversity related to the fact that some occu- 
pational education programs are part of the comprehensive high school, 
separate institutes, or the community college program and are supported 
publicly, privately or by a variety of proprietary institutions; (4) 
recognition that accreditation in America has historically been a 
voluntary and jealously guarded relationship between an 'institution and 
an accrediting agency, which, in the minds of many, is threatened by 
the involvement of governmental agencies; (5) allegations that federal 
funding threatens the traditional freedom of institutions; (6) the un- 
resolved issue of creating fifty state accrediting systems of main- 
taining existing regional accrediting; (7) confusion regarding program 
approval versus institutional approval; (8) indecision regarding devel- 
opment of additional accrediting agencies or expansion of existing ones 
to cope with specialized educational programs; and (9) disagreement on 
accrediting programs at the two-year level. The various alternatives 
by which the accreditation of vocational-technical education could be 
handled are: (1) allow the situation to remain as it currently exists; 

(2) establish two major accrediting lists, each serving a different 
function and each operated by a separate group with the Commissioner of 
Education listing agencies to determine institutional eligibility for 
federal funds and the National Commission on Accrediting recognizing 
agencies to accredit specialized programs; (3) expand authority of the 
Advisory Committee on Vocational-Technical Education to include approval 
and accreditation of all vocational-technical education programs and 
institutions; (4) reorganize regional accrediting associations in order 
to include postsecondary institutions and programs of occupational ed- 
ucation; (5) establish two divisions within the National Commission on 
Accrediting, the council of colleges and universities and the council 
of specialized institutions; (6) recognize the U. S. Office of Education, 
as the agency for all specialized accrediting organizations; (7) allow 
each state department of education to accredit all programs and insti- 
tutions within that state for receipt of federal funds; (8) permit each 
state legislature to serve as the approving agency for all programs and 
institutions; or (9) place all accrediting in the hands of the Federation 
of Regional Accrediting Commissions of Higher Education. ECS concludes 
that the only areas of agreement to date among the various agenices 
concerning accreditation of occupational education are that: (1) creation 
of additional agencies would serve only to further complicate the 
accrediting process; (2) centralizing accrediting responsibilities in 
an agency of government at any level would be contrary to the voluntary 
nature of accreditation as it has developed in the United States and 
would inject governmental controls in an area of educational concern 
which has historically been free of such controls; and (3) solution to 
the problem of occupational education should capitalize on existing 
accrediting machinery. ^5 



•^ Vocational-Technical Accreditation (Denver, Colorado; Education 
Commission of the State, Report No. 15, n.d.). 
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In October, 1968, the Executive Committee of the National Commis- 
ion on Accrediting established an Interim Council on Occupational and 
Specialized Education for the purpose of coordinating the accreditation 
of such education in the United States. After an indepth study of the 
problems concerning accreditation of occupational education, this Council 
proposed that the regional associations adopt a plan of categorical 
accreditation for institutions offering both academic and occupational 
education, and !!■ at each category be the responsibility of a separate 
commission. To ? ) lenient the proposal it was suggested that each regional 
association have: (1) a commission on colleges to evaluate and award 

accreditation for academic programs in collegiate institutions; (2) a 
commission on secondary schools to evaluate and award accreditation for 
general education and college preparatory programs in secondary schools; 
and (3) a commission on vocati onal-technical education, broadly represen- 
tative of occupational educators in collegiate institutions, comprehen- 
sive secondary schools, and vocational-technical schools, to evaluate 
and award accreditation for occupational programs in collegiate institu- 
tions awarding the associate degree, in secojcjary schools, and in post- 
secondary vocational-technical institutions. The reactions of the 
regional associations to the proposal were largely negative. 

The Technique of Evaluation 

Contrasted to the profusion of articles dealing with problems and 
issues confronting accreditation there is a paucity of articles or 
studies concerned with the reliability or validity of the evaluative 
process employed in accreditation. 

Two separate studies by Whiteley and McKinney of graduates of 
teacher education programs indicated that graduates of programs ac- 
credited by the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Ed- 
ucation were not significantly different from graduates non-accredited 
programs in terms of several behavioral characteristics. 

In a study of seven small colleges which had recently undergone 
accreditation, Scott concluded that the most noticable changes effected 
by accreditation were in library expenditures and budget increases and 



• ^Proposal to Restructure Accreditation of Vocational-Technical 
Education in the Regional Associations (Washington, D." C . : Interim 

Council on Accreditation for Occupational and Specialized Education, 
National Commission on Accrediting, April 21, 1969). 

■^Thomas W. Whiteley, n The Relationship of an Accredited Teacher 
Education Program to the Job Persistence of Certified Teachers in the 
State of Arizona," unpublished Ed.D. dissertation, Arizona State Univer- 
sity, 1962, and Reid L. McKinney, "A Study of the Relationship Bet#£en 
the Accreditation Status of Institutions and the Behavior of their 
Products," unpublished Ed.D. dissertation, Colorado State College, 1962. 



the least amount of change occurred Q in student preparation, curriculum 
revisions, and community interest. w 

Collins determined from an analysis of publications and bylaws 
of the six regional associations that these associations claimed 18 
general values emanate from the accrediting process. From his study 
of 72 staff members in seven newly accredited California junior colleges, 
he concluded that although accreditation was considered worthwhile and 
necessary, not all the claims were substantiated. Self-studies were not 
considered as beneficial or evaluative as claimed, few educational 
improvements were cited as resulting directly from accreditation, and 
the claim that evaluation teams objectively evaluate the quality of an 
institution was refuted. The most important single value of accredita- 
tion — as perceived by college officials — is the status attached to 
"getting your name on the listc" The composition of the accrediting 
team was considered crucially important because it was the co^ensus 
that such teams have no objective means of measuring quality. 

Stanton, in an analysis of standards for occupational education 
in California junior colleges as reflected in accreditation team reports, 
compared 146 reports on 75 junior colleges from the 1957-1966 interval 
to those reported in a 1957 study. He indicated that statistical analysis 
failed to show that specific instructional programs improve as a direct 
result of accreditation team reports. u 

Messersmith and Medsker recently concluded a study of the extent 
of specialized and regional accreditation of occupational education in 
two-year colleges and technical institutes. In addition to the special- 
ized and regional accrediting agencies, the study included 43 two-year 
institutions in 19 states. Included were institutions with both regional 
and specialized accreditation, regional accreditation only and special- 
ized accreditation only. Over 300 presidents, deans, directors, 
division chairmen, and faculty from these institutions responded to a 
questionnaire. From the data collected, the authors concluded that 
specialized accreditation in such institutions was increasingly being 
sought. However, the questionnaires indicated a general dissatisfaction 
with the past efforts of the regional associations with respect to 
occupational education. Specifically, the questionnaire revealed a 
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